FROM THE EDITORS_ 


ARMY DISCIPLINE, OR—? 


When “armchair” General Hugh John- 
son, N. Y. WPA Administrator of last 
year threatened to fire all workers who 
struck, his bluff was' called. Hundreds 
of architects and engineers under the 
leadership of the Federation walked off 
their jobs and won a 10 per cent increase 
in wages and a gift check of $13. 


Col. Brehon B. Sommerwell, present 
administrator, when informed that WPA 
musicians planned to strike, announced 
that any strike would be met by the 
closing down of the entire project. 


We would like to remind the Colonel 
that the Roosevelt administration has 
established the principle of collective 
bargaining and the right to organize. 
This right is but a hallow phrase with- 
out its concomitant, the right to strike. 


The utterances of these gentlemen are 
too reminiscent of the iron fist. 


BRONX BUILDING COLLAPSE 


Seven men face criminal charges in 
the Bronx County (N.Y.) courts as a 
result of the recent building collapse in 
which 18 workers lost their lives. The 
structure—a “modern” apartment house 
with corner windows and electric re- 
frigeraton — collapsed without warning 
as masons topped off an ornamental 
tower. Investigation has disclosed three 
factors contributing to the tragedy: (1) 
improper structural design, (2) use of 
faulty materials and (8) a terrific 
“speed-up” in the construction. Since 
this involves all parties concerned— 
owner, architect, plan examiner, con- 
tractors and building examiner — it 
seems to us that the whole vicious sys- 
tem of speculative building is more to 
blame than any individual person. 


SUPPORT FOR SPANISH WORKERS 


In line with the wide trade union sup- 
port of David Dubinsky’s appeal for a 
$100,000 contribution to the Interna- 
tional Labor Red Cross fund for the 
Spanish trade unions, the BULLETIN 
will forward all contributions which its 
readers may send in. 


HOLDING OUR GAINS 

Our prevailing Wage Victory as de- 
scribed in this issue is the greatest ad- 
vance of technical men in our history. 
It directly benefits the thousands on 
WPA by giving them a respectable in- 
come. Besides this, and certainly more 
important, it will pave the way for simi- 
lar victories in private industry. It will 
put a stop to the cuts in civil service. 


This great victory is the first step in 
our drive to elevate the standards of the 
profession generally. But it will only 
have been a vote-buying gesture in an 
election year unless we reinforce our de- 
fense. We will need more strength to 
hold this wage level than was required 
to get ti. We must consolidate ourselves. 
We must not cease organizing until all 
technical men in industry are enjoying 
prevailing wages. Then and not until 
then, can we feel secure. 


NEW YORK CITY CHARTER 


In the spring of 1907 the New York 
City Department of Sanitation sweepers 
struck 2000 strong. Not a broom moved 
and refuse lay heavy on the city streets. 
It took this occasion for New York City 
to give birth to organized labor’s num- 
ber one strike-breaker, Pearl Bergoff. 
Summoned by Street Cleaning Commis- 
sioner McDonough Craven, Bergoff broke 
the strike and received a New York City 
check of $24,054. 


The newly proposed city-charter clear- 
ly reflects the growth of progressive 
trade unionism. The birth of another 
Bergoff could never again receive legal 
sanction. A new clause in the charter 
gives specific recognition to the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. It now 
remains for the million trade unionists 
of New York City to see that the clause 
is rigidly observed. 


NOMINATE AND ELECT 


An invigorating perspective may be 
visualized for the future from the article 
TRADE UNIONS ON THE BALLOT 
in this issue. It would be indeed refresh- 
ing to see our trade union leaders rise 
in the halls of Congress, in our state 
legislatures, in our local assemblies and 
introduce legislation most imperative for 


the needs of our people. 


Picture our congressmen enacting laws 
for unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions, recognition of prevailing or 
union wages, larger education budgets, 
smaller war appropriations, abolition of 
sales taxes, defending civil libert’es, etc., 
ad infinitum. 


No, this is not the Utopia of Bellamy’s 
LOOKING BACKWARD. It is the lo- 
gical consequence of the recommendation 
that labor place its own veteran labor 
leaders on the ballot. 


THE NEED FOR UNITY 


As we go to press, American labor 
faces the greatest crisis in its history. 
Effective September 5th, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor threatens to expel the unions af- 
filated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation. 


Labor can ill afford a split. Now when 
reaction is consolidating under the pa- 
ternalistic wing of labor’s enemy number 
one, William Randolph Hearst and the 
money-mad despots in the Liberty 
League in order to wrest from labor 
its meagre though hard-earned gains, 
dissension can only weaken us. 


The Federation has expressed to Wil- 
liam Green its earnest wish that unity 
will be maintained. We hope that the 
Executive Council will find occasion to 
reconsider its decision and effect a re- 
conciliation with the Lewis group. 


SENATE PROBES SCAB AGENCIES 


Do strikebreaking agencies hold law 
in contempt? Do they engage in brutal 
and criminal attacks on workers? Do 
they disregard the civil liberties of these 
same workers? 


Answers to these and other questions 
are being sought by the Senate Commit- 
tee investigating the practices of such 
agencies. The Committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator La Follette has 
cited the Railway Audit and Inspection 
Bureau for contempt because of its fail- 
ure to appear and submit records. 


The Committee is to be congratulated 
on its action. The public has a right to 
know just what part these agencies play 
in strikes and other industrial disputes. 
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THE BULLETIN—FAECT 


IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH 


HE Convention of the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
A F of L, taking place simultaneously 
with the meeting of the National Ex- 
ecutive Council of the FAECT in New- 
port, R. I., on September 17, may well 
mark a turning point in the life of 
technical employee organizations. 


The unionization of the unorganized 
is proceeding on all fronts among work- 
ers of brain and brawn, skilled and un- 
skilled, technical, clerical and _ profes- 
sional. Labor from coast to coast is 
surging into the A F of L. For tech- 
nical employees, the Newport session 


FAECT COUNCIL CONVENES 


HE National Executive Council meet- 
Ding of the FAECT will take place at 
the Viking Hotel in Newport, R.I., on 
September 19 and 20. The national of- 
ficers including national committeemen 
will attend. In view of the fact that 
the main business will consist of our 
proposal to affiliate with the IFTEADU, 
the negotiations committee elected at 
our National Conventon will also be 
present. They are: 

Irvin Luke, Chicago; J. S. Jacoby, 
New York; A. J. Judwin, New York; 
Visscher Boyd, Philadelphia; Jay Mos- 
cowitz, Rochester; Hugh Johnson, Roch- 
ester, 

Beside the main question to come be- 
fore the Executive Council, amalgama- 
tion with the A F of L, there will be 
a review of our work since last April, 
the progress made in organizing pri- 
vate industry, prevailing wages on WPA 
and our work in civil service. There 
will be also be a report on the status 
of our women’s auxiliaries in our chap- 
ters. 

In the field of legislation, considera- 
tion will be given to the formal en- 
dorsement of the Scott Housing Bill 
and a campaign planned for its passage. 

One other important question that 
will come before the Executive Council 
will be New York Chapter’s request 
for permission to join the American 
Labor Party. This matter involves a 
change in our constitution. 


NTA MEETS INN. Y. C. 


yr’. problems of Negro technical 
men will be discussed at the annual 
Convention of the National Technical 
Association Sept. 4, 5 and 6 in New 
York, 

Organized originally as a culturai 
roup, it will devote considerable time to 
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can well have the same result—the ini- 
tion of a drive to organize them and 
attain for them security which can only 
be guaranteed by a union. 


The central question confronting the 
IFTEADU will be: Shall the Interna- 
tional take the most decisive step in its 
history by accepting the Federation’s 
proposal to affiliate? The main ques- 
tion confronting the Federation will be: 
How can it best facilitate its affiliation 
with the International? These consti- 
tute, in fact, one mutually vital prob- 
lem. 


For our part, the Federation has 
taken an unequivocal stand for the unity 


the question of opportunities for Negro 
technicians in recognition of the special 
economic discrimination which faces 
them in industry, WPA and civil ser- 
vice. As expressed by Professor Richard 
D. Irby, member of the NTA and out- 
standing scholar in the field of engineer- 
ing mathematics: “Although we are se- 
riously interested in pure and applied 
science, we have seen that education is 
unavailing if our members cannot find 
jobs.” 


In addition to many delegates from 
various chapters throughout the coun- 
try, a number of eminent engineers and 
scientists have been invited to attend. 
Members of the association will present 
technical papers to the convention and 
several visitors will outline ideas on op- 
portunities for Negro technicians. 


At joint meetings held last month 
between committees of the NTA and the 
FAECT, it was agreed that both organi- 
zations should cooperate on specific is- 
sues which concerned the economic in- 
terests of their members. A recommen- 
dation will be made to the convention 
that a permanent joint committee be 
established to act on all mutual prob- 
lems. The Federation was invited to send 
fraternal delegates to the NTA conven- 
tion. 


PARKS ARCHITECTS APPEAL 
RAW DEAL 


Taking issue with a decision of his 
own Appeals Board, Colonel Brehon B. 
Somervell has decided against reinsta- 
ting ten WPA architects including Jules 
Korchien, National Secretary of the 
Federation, who were dismissed for 
having participated with approximately 
250 others in a protest stoppage of work 
in the Parks Department. The fight by 


of all technical men. We firmly believe 
that our common interests will be for- 
tified by the unification of all present 
organizations into the A F of L. Our 
mutual interest recommends it. Our 
quest for economic security demands it. 

If in union there is strength, in a 
larger union there is added strength. We 
are confident that our brothers in the 
International agree with us. 

All eyes are centered on the Inter- 
national Convention. On its decision will 
depend the future of all technical men. 
We, naturally, hope for only one out- 
come. We hope that we may join hands 
and advance to a greater international 
union of technical employees. 


SR A A EEN A 


the Federation and the Architectural 
Guild for the reinstatement of the men 
will now be taken to Washington. 


For two months, the campaign has 
been waged in the form of telegrams 
and petitions from every WPA project 
in New York and with the utilization of 
every legal procedure. 


Mr. Moses’ Parks Department Board, 
which was scheduled to hold the first 
hearing, after a few days concluded that 
it didn’t need any facts and called it 
off. After six weeks of continued appeal 
and pressure, the Federation won a 
hearing. It secured as counsel Arthur 
Garfield Hays of the Civil Liberties 
Union and Hyman Glickstein of the 
Knickerbocker Democratic Club, both 
nationally known attorneys. 


High-handed and extra-legal procedure 
by the Parks Department was evident 
even more clearly at the hearings. Mr. 
Moses threatened dismissal to any of 
his employees who dared appear as wit- 
nesses in behalf of the Federation. 
When President George Holland of the 
Architects’ Guild testified at the request 
of Colonel Somervell, he found himself 
dismissed that evening. So patent was 
the intimidation, that Colonel Somervell 
had him transferred to another project. 


Now the Appeals Board has decided 
that the ten dismissed ought to be re- 
instated. But not so the WPA Adminis- 
trator who in a six-page brief outlined 
the decision of his Board and then pro- 
ceeded to show why they should not be 
reinstated. 

The campaign is being taken to Wash- 
ington. It has reached a stage where 
Federation chapters and members can . 
help materially by writing to WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Copies of such letters 
should be sent to the National Office of 
the Federation. 
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7000 NEW YORK TECHNICIANS WIN 


PREVAILING WAGE PRINCIPLE RECOGNIZED 


N unprecedented victory was won 

by the Federation last month with 
the granting of increases between $25- 
$50 pér month to WPA technical men 
in New York. Seven thousand men will 
receive the increments in their next pay 
checks. 

The achievement was registered when 
Col. Brehon B. Somervell, new WPA 
administrator, concluded negotiations 
with a committee representing the Fed- 
eration, the Architectural Guld and the 
Conference on Prevailing Wages, on 
August 13th. 

The new wage schedules, although 
representing a level 20-25% below the 
Federation’s schedules, are a recognition 
of the principle of prevailing wages for 
technical men. As such, the compromise 
was accepted for six months. 


INCREASES STEM CUTS IN 


HE wage increases won by technical 

men on WPA are being hailed as a de- 
cisive step in stemming the catastrophic 
decline of wages in private industry. 
Where formerly the greater burden of 
the depression was borne by the employee 
through reduced wages and unemploy- 
ment, the new scales for WPA will tend 
to raise the standards through recogni- 
tion of the prevailing wage principle. 


In the civil service section, leaders re- 
garded the victory as a bulwark against 
the threat of insecurity due to continu- 
ous “economy” cuts and enforced fur- 
loughs without pay. However, they de- 


J. S. JACOBY, Secretary of N. Y. Chapter, 


the FAECT in 
campaign, 


who represented the wage 
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The victory culminated a campaign 
of nearly a year’s duration wherein the 
President, congressmen, senators and 
federal and local administrators were 
subjected to a barrage of letters and 
telegrams by technical men demanding 
prevailing wages. 


A joint committee appointed by the 
Federation, The Guild and the Prevail- 
ing Wage Conference compiled an ex- 
haustive mass of statistics on prevailing 
wages and submitted them to officials 
in New York and Washington. 


The inclusion of the prevailng wage 
clause in the WPA appropriation bill 
this year was attributed to evidence pre- 
sented by this committee and pressure 
applied on Congressmen by technical 
men throughout the country. 


INDUSTRY 


clared only civil service status and 
salaries for WPA technical men will 
completely secure the present civil ser- 
vice employees. 

In its organizational aspects, the vic- 
tory is proving exceptionally significant. 
Hundreds of technical men are joining 
the Federation. Formerly under the il- 
lusion that unionization means “radical- 
ism,” they now recognize the adage 
“Union gives strength.” They have learn- 
ed too that the government can be made 
responsive to the needs of its citizens 
only by the application of organized 
protests upon its elected officials. 

The Federation has won prestige 
among all technical men as an active 
force in defending their economic stand- 
ards and is recognized by the adminis- 
tration as an authoritative spokesman 
for the technical professions. 


WPA ADMINISTRATOR IS AN ENGINEER 


ELEGATES from the Federation 

have expressed pleasure at having 
to negotiate with a WPA administrator 
who is an engineer, knows what an archi- 
tect or engineer is expected to do and 
what he is usually paid for his service. 
According to Alexander H. Kuhnel, Sec- 
retary of the Conference on Prevailing 
Wages for Technical Men: “It was re- 
freshing to deal with a man who under- 
stood the problems and spoke the lang- 
uage of the technical professions.” 

Lt. Colonel Brehon Burke Somervell is 
an army engineer who was previously 
assigned to the ill-fated Florida Ship 
Canal project. He succeeded the un- 
popular Victor F. Ridder on August 1st. 


N August 1st, 1935, the Works Prog- 

ress Administration took over the 
direction of work relief in New York 
City, with General Hugh S. Johnson as 
Administrator. The salaries of technical 
employees were immediately cut twenty 
to thirty percent. The announcement of 
the cuts, coupled with a delay of pay- 
checks because of the administrative red 
tape, provoked an immediate crisis on 
the projects. 

The Federation and the Architectural 
Guild bent every effort to bring order 
out of chaos. A meeting was hastily 
called and other projects were invited 
to send representatives. The meeting 
appointed a delegation to see General 
Johnson and voted unanimously for a 
three-hour stoppage when the hearing 
was refused. Despite General Johnson’s 
threat to dismiss all participants, the 
stoppage was held and was successful in 
forcing the Administrator to see the 
delegation the same afternoon. 


Stoppage Wins Increase 


The meeting resulted in an order to 
issue checks for $18.00, and a blanket 
10% increase to all workers and, re- 
ratings for most of the technical men. 
Furthermore no one was dismissed be- 
cause of the stoppage. 


Many projects now formed organiza- 
tions, with Federation members taking 
a very active part. The chief grievance 
rested in the fact that salaries were en- 
tirely incommensurate with the work 
performed. The bulk of the work was 
construction vitally necessary to the 
community, much of which, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, would have been 
planned and designed by civil service 
architects and engineers or by employees 
of private contractors. Furthermore the 
WPA salaries were much lower than that 
received for the same work under normal 
conditions, and a marked tendency exist- 
ed among private employers to cut sala- 
ries to WPA levels. Many city depart- 
ments took advantage of the program 
by cutting civil service personnel and 
turning work over to the WPA. 

The Federation and the Guild jointly 
prepared a brief on the entire question 
of WPA technical salaries. This was 
first presented to Mr. Victor F. Ridder 
shortly after he succeeded General John- 
son. Mr. Ridder delayed a decision by 
raising every conceivable objection. Con- 
vinced finally, that Mr. Rdder’s dilatory 
tactics would prevent any agreement, the 
joint committee decided to take the issue 
directly to Mr. Hopkins in Washington. 
This entailed considerable expense and 
required much wider support on the 
projects. 
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-$25-50 RISE ON WPA 


Call Wage Conference 


Accordingly, a conference was called 
early in January, 1936, at the Hotel 
McAlpin to which all projects were in- 
yited. Approximately fifty delegates at- 
tended and the meeting adopted the name 
“Conference on Prevailing Wages for 
Technical Men.” The conference voted to 
endorse the salary schedule prepared by 
joint committee and to endorse its brief. 

Early in March, the first delegation 
'went to Washington, where they met 
with Mr. Thad Holt, Assistant Adminis- 
trator in charge of labor. The brief was 
presented to him and all the points were 
thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. Hopkins answered through Mr. 

Holt that the present work-relief legisla- 
tion did not permit the granting of our 
request. Congress would have to amend 
the law. 
When the delegation reported back 
to New York, a program was begun to 
have a prevailing wage amendment in- 
troduced: in Congress. The Conference 
prepared a letter soliciting the support 
of members of Congress for these pro- 
posals. This letter was circulated in large 
numbers by project workers who in turn 
signed copies and had friends, relatives 
and tradesmen sign copies and send them 
to their local congressmen and senators. 
While this was in progress, another 
delegation met in Washington with con- 
gressional leaders. Chairman Buchanan 
of the Appropriatons Committee in- 
formed the delegates that the President 
had the power to fix salaries under the 
terms of the bill. A similar amendment 
had been defeated in the last session 
of Congress and Mr. Buchanan held that 
the matter, once having been settled, 
would not again be presented at the ses- 
sion. 


Committee Submits Brief 


A number of Congressional leaders, 
however, decided to support the pro- 
posal. Chairman Connery, of the Labor 
Committee of the House, agreed to per- 
mit hearings before his committee. On 
May 4th, a delegation with representa- 
tives from as far West as Chicago, ap- 
“peared and submitted the brief again. 
Each delegate testified, presenting 
voluminous factual material as to the 
type and quality of technical work per- 
formed and setting forth the reasons 
which necessitated the payment of pre- 
vailing wages. This testimony is now in 
the Congressional Record, under the pro- 
ceedings of the House Labor Committee. 

This account could not be complete 
Without mention of Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio of New York. He had pre- 
Viously introduced the Relief Standards 
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ALEXANDER H. KUHNEL, Secretary 
Conference on Prevailing Wages 


REVISED SALARY SCHEDULES FOR TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES OF THE WPA 
IN NEW YORK CITY* 


Titlet 
Rodman 
Jr. Draftsman .. 
Transitman .. 
Draftsman 
Chief of Party . 
Sr. Draftsman 
Ass’t Engineer . 
Engineer... 
Architect... 
Sr. Architect 
Sr. Engineer... 
Supervising Draftsman 


* As we go to press it is still impossible 


Old Monthly Rate 


New Monthly Rate 


5 $120.00 
105.00 130.00 
105.00 145.00 

A 155.00 
120.00 160.00 
130.00 175.00 
135.00 183.33 
145.00 191.66 
145.00 191.66 
155.00 200,00 
155.00 200.00 
175.00 216.66 


calling for higher rates than those shown are to be. These are still in the process of nego- 
tiation, with the understanding that the same principle will be established for them as for 
those already determined. 

t Technical titles not shown, but calling for the same salary under the former schedule 
as those shown, will carry the corresponding new salary. These include chemists. Many of the 
old technical titles are to be dropped, and those holding them are to be reclassified under the 
remaining titles or under new, simplified titles carrying the same salary. 


Bill in the House, calling for a great in- 
crease in the relief appropriations and 
for the payment of prevailing wages 
among other things. The Administration 
bill was the property of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and it appeared that the 
Labor Committee, even though willing 
could not properly conduct hearings on 
it. The hearings before the Labor Com- 
mittee were held on the Marcantonio 
Bill, thereby permitting the facts and the 
testimony to get into the record, while 
the Administration Bill was being pre- 
pared. 


Accept Amendment 


On Thursday, May 7th, the Adminis- 
tration Bill was reported on the floor. 
Mr. Connery rose to amend it to provide 
for the payment of prevailing wages. 
Contrary to expectations, Mr. Buchanan 
accepted the amendment on behalf of the 
Appropriations Committee, and it was 
passed without opposition. 

The delegates now met with the Wash- 
ington authorities to work out new salary 
schedules for technicians throughout the 
country. The Administration, however, 
preferred to leave the question to the 


local administrators, and issued an order — 


requiring them to establish prevailing 
rates. 


The hearings now continued in New 
York with Mr. Ridder. After considerable 
discussion his assistant Mr. Ring agreed 
to consider rates approximately 20% 
under the New York civil service rates, 
as a fair standard. The joint committee 
then prepared a schedule, which was con- 
sidered too high, when compared with 
federal civil service rates. Using this as 
a basis, Mr. Ring and Mr. Dixon prepared 
a new schedule which they felt would 
be approved by the Administrator. The 


joint committee discussed the new sched- 
ule and after offering certain revisions 
which were accepted, agreed to compro- 
mise, with the understanding that the 
employees retained their right to con- 
tinue proposals for prevailing salaries. 
The joint committee considers the new 
salaries still considerably below the pre- 
vailing salary for comparable service. 

Mr. Ridder chose to leave the final 
decision to his successor Colonel Somer- 
vell, who then agreed to the new sched- 
ule. 


Few Societies Aid 


To complete the record, let it be said 
that the Founder Societies were contacted 
during the early stages of the negotia- 
tions, and that they decided to take no 
part in them. Some did support prevail- 
ing wages in principle. The American 
Institute of Architects did write to Mr. 
Ridder, requesting payment of prevailing 
wages. The American Society; of Struc- 
tural Designers and Draftsmen, a new 
organization, similar to our own, made 
a similar request. The societies did not 
act further with one exception. The New 
York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers negotiated with Mr. Ridder for the 
payment of $50.00 a week to licensed en- 
gineers on WPA. No agreement was ever 
reached. 


It has been a long and difficult cam- 
paign. The status of those technical 
employees on the service of “30-hour” 
projects must still be settled. There will 
be new problems. Soon we shall be faced 
with attempts at wide curtailment of the 
projects, despite the many still unem- 
ployed in the professions. If we are to 
act effectively on these questions we 
must continue to build and strengthen 
our organizations. 
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HEARST TRIES “RED-SCARE” ON FAECT 


yney Paidto WPA Workers 
ent to Help Spanish Reds 


AST MONTH, in response to a request from David Du- 
binsky, ILGWU president, for a contribution to the In- 
ternational Labor Red Gross fund for the Spanish workers, the 
New York Chapter decided to accept (not solicit) contribu- 


Funds for 
The Spanish ° 


+ 


lostly tions from the members. $78 was freely given and duly 
, forwarded to Mr. Dubinsky. 
jects What did this make of us in the eyes of the Lord of San 
me Simeon? REDS! We were “helping the Spanish Terror,” 
Nae the screamed the New York American. We are “coercing” 
eee our members, “with their meagre salaries” (touching solici- 
janish rad tude from Hearst!) into aiding “the Red Army of Spain.” 
Laue “American taxpayers’ money is going to finance bloodshed!” 
ce in the cries the Hearst Press, while quoting a strangely nameless 
samissions worker who “resented” our “weekly assessments for the 
i ore radical guns of Spain.” 
ensue What lies behind this savage attack of the Hearst papers? 
he cause of It is perfectly clear to Mr. Dubinsky. “The Hearst papers,” 
he warns us, “are deliberately using this as a means of slan- 
ted to this dering the progressive and liberal forces of the country ... 
"ine ols Our union was the first target of these malicious attacks.” 
jovernment And Mr. Ben Gold, manager of the Furriers’ Joint Council, 
n Spain. reminds us that this is a typically Hearstian tactic to discredit 
York Amer- the labor forces in the nation. “By collecting funds for the 


aid of the Spanish anti-Fascists, FAECT is living up to the 


and we're best and noblest American traditions,’ he said. 
ome then The fundamental issue raised by these scurrilous attacks 


is this: Are FAECT members free American citizens or the 
lackeys of William Randolph Hearst? Have we, or have we 
not, the right to spend our wages as we see fit? With Mr. 
Hearst right now visiting Mussolini in Rome, have or have 
we not the right to help the valiant Spanish workers in their 
struggle for democracy and against barbarism ? 


Hearst's 


- Samples of 


Red-baiting, FAECT. 


SALARY NO OBJECT 


T IS a truism of our system of pro- 


nanti-labor attacks on 


GEORGE GARVEY 


framework and container into which 


duction that the man who occupies 
work space, be it desk, drafting table 
or laboratory, must earn his keep and 
enough to pay a margin of profit to his 
employer. Otherwise he will not be em- 
ployed. 

It follows therefore that the young 
professional graduate who is employed 
on a “volunteer” basis, must produce 
sufficiently to justify his employment. 
True, the novice may be gaining much 
needed experience and a knowledge of 
current practice. It is also true that 
the interne in the hospital, the law clerk 
in the office, the junior chemist, the ju- 
nior accountant and the junior archi- 
tect are doing necessary and valuable 
work and should be compensated in a 
proportionate manner. 

Employers argue that the experience 
gained is sufficient compensation. De- 
veloping this theory further, they urge 
a system of apprenticeship. Representa- 
tive of such sentiment is the statement 
of Los Angeles public school Architect 
Richard P. Neutra who said in the Ar- 
chitectural Forum: “Without romantic- 
ally initiating a precedent, we must re- 
cognize the merits of the medieval con- 
struction guilds, They formed a steady 
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flowed for assimilation a steady stream 
of young talent and good will to acquire 
experience.” 

Certainly there can be no quarrel with 
a construction guild which served society 
and its members so well. The source of 
criticism lies in the practices of those 
like Architect Neutra who penalize the 
novice for his lack of experience by pay- 
ing him a nominal wage and in many 
cases no wage at all. Society which has 
need of and benefits from the trained 
skills of the novice can find no justifica- 
tion for this practice. 

The system discriminates against these 
young professionals who have no source 
of income other than that earned in their 
daily work. The nominal wage paid acts 
as an effective barrier to prevent these 
novices from gaining the experience so 
necessary and thereby tends to eliminate 
them from the profession. 

Furthermore the history of the “volun- 
teer” system is replete with instances 
of its use as a club to bludgeon down 
the salary standards of older men. One 
of the factors in the first dispute between 
the Joachim Laboratories in New York 
and the Federation Council located there 
was the violation of an agreement not to 


hire additional volunteers. Of the thirty- 
five technical employees of the Branch 
Laboratory of the State Department of 
Health located in New York City, ten 
were “students” (read ‘“volunteers’’) 
who received no compensation at all. And 
now it is significant to note that a fac- 
tor in the strike of the American News- 
paper Guild against the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, was the employment of 
“University” boys at $20 per week. 
(New York Times—August 25.) 

It is true that this volunteer system 
is not as prevalent in the engineering 
field as it is in other professions and in 
architectural and chemical practise. Ne- 
vertheless the acceptance of this prac- 
tise in medicine, law, and accountancy, 
and the licensing movement in engineer- 
ing offer a sufficient indication of pre- 
sent trends. 

How then can this threat be elimi- 
nated? The solution lies in the promo- 
tion of the Federation wage-scale which 
would permit junior engineers to earn 
$35.00 a week, coupled with pressure for 
sufficient public works to provide em 
ployment for all. And corollary to this 
solution is the necessity for organization 
of students and recent graduates into 
the Federation. 


THE BULLETIN—FAECT 


Several months ago a committee was 
established in New York Chapter to 
study the movement of organized la- 
bor towards independent political action 
and the relation of the Federation to 
this movement. The results of this 
study, giving a detailed account of the 
forces involved and the progress of the 
movement will be published in pam- 
phlet form in the near future, but the 
issue is of such vital importance to 
every member that this brief introduc- 
tory analysis has been prepared in ad- 
vance of the final pamphlet. 

The long awaited movement of or- 
ganized labor away from our antiquated 
two-party system and towards independ- 
ent political action in the form of an 
all-inclusive labor party has developed 
along two principal paths, that of the 
national Farmer-Labor Party movement, 
and that of lLabor’s Non-Partisan 
League. 

A national Farmer-Labor Party was 
first urged by Francis Gorman of the 
United Textile Workers at the 55th 
convention of the A. F. of L. last fall. 
After trade union conferences had been 
held throughout many sections of the 
country, forming local bodies anxious 
to join a national movement, a com- 
mitte of the Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minnesota sponsored a national organi- 
zational conference in Chicago on May 
50th and 31st. 

In New York City, a conference with 
delegates from 132 local unions was 
held on May 24th by the Trade Com- 
mittee for a Farmer-Labor Party, and 
since that time this committee has been 
working in close cooperation with the 
People’s Committee for a Farmer-Labor 
Party, which has sponsored the organi- 
zation of local FLP clubs throughout 
the city to carry the movement to the 
election districts as well as to the 
trade unions. 

The resolutions of all of the city and 
State Farmer-Labor Party organiza- 
tions have been characterized by a uni- 
formly progressive statement of prin- 
ciples calling for cooperation of all pro- 
gressive forces in the promotion and 
building of an all-inclusive labor party, 
and the adoption of a platform includ- 
ing planks of vital interest to every 
member of the Federation. The follow- 
ing typical platform is taken from the 
resolutions adopted at the May 24th 
conference of the Trade Committee in 
New York City. 

1. Establishment of a 30-hour week with no 
reduction in pay. 
Affirmation of the right to organize, 


strike, and picket without intervention by 
injunctions, soldiers, police, or private 


Ze. 
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thugs, or the 
unions,’ 

3. Enactment of the Marcantonio Relief 
Standards Bill, the Frazier-Lundeen Social 
Insurance Bill, and the American Youth 
Act. 

4. Support of the 
tal Bill, 

6. Protest against the lockout of Ohrbach 
strikers, 

5 Protest against the McNaboe Bill. 

7. Repeal of all sales taxes. 


interference of ‘company 


Nunan-Fitzpatrick Hospi- 


In state after state, local labor unions 
and organizations have formed farmer- 
labor party units similar to the groups 
in New York City, and in some states, 
candidates for congressional and local 
offices have already been nominated. 
However, at the time of the Chicago 
conference the necessity was recognized 
of firmly aligning all of the strength 
of organized labor in one national labor 
party before considering an independ- 
ent presidential candidate. This align- 
ment is now taking place within the 
major industrial unions affiliated with 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. Origi- 
nally established by the leaders of the 
CIO unions for the non-partisan sup- 
port of Roosevelt in the present elec- 
tion, the League has gradually devel- 
oped into the major force for a gen- 
uine national labor party. 


The national conference of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League held in Washing- 
ton on Aug. 10th was attended by 150 
trade union representatives from every 
state in the union, and an executive 
board was chosen from representatives 
of 85 national and international unions, 
comprising 85% of the membership of 
the A. F. of L. This meeting reaffirmed 
the non-partisan support of Roosevelt 
for the present election, and the pur- 
pose of making the League a perma- 
nent national organization for a polit- 
ical realignment of organized labor for 
future elections. 

In New York this movement has al- 
ready crystallized in the establishment 
of a new and independent party known 
as the American Babor Party, with the 
support of city and state labor bodies, 
and nearly all the unions not already 
affiliated with the labor party move- 
ment. The American Labor Party has 
entered the 1936 campaign as an in- 
dependent labor party, dedicated to the 
defeat of the reactionary forces headed 
by Governor Landon, the reelection with 
labor’s aid of President Roosevelt and 
Governor Lehman, the election of labor 
candidates to congressional, state and 
local offices, and the enactment of an 
adequate and effective program of so- 
cial legislation. 

The last and most important step in 


TRADE UNIONS ON THE BALLOT 


BERNARD WHITE, Secretary 
N. Y. Chapter Labor Party Committee 


the realization of a united labor party 
is now taking place in New York City, 
where the joint forces of the Trade 
Union Committee and the People’s Com- 
mittee are now becoming an integral 
part of the American Labor Party. Al- 
though not primarily interested in the 
reelection of President Roosevelt and 
Governor Lehman, the leaders of these 
committees fully realize the necessity 
of a united front of all progressive 
forces for independent political action 
in the election of labor candidates to 
congressional, state and local offices 
and the value of the support of Roose- 
velt by an established labor party with a 
strong progressive program rather than 
support of the Democratic ticket. With 
these organizations welded into a homo- 
geous body, we shall have a party rep- 
resenting approximately 650,000 trade 
unionists and a membership of most of 
the progressive civic, political and eco- 
nomic groups of the city and state. 

It is expected that the American La- 
bor Party will ratify the candidates al- 
ready nominated by some of the labor 
party clubs affiliated with the People’s 
Committee, and that there will be a 
nominating conference held in the fall 
for the selection of a comprehensive 
labor ticket. The New York Chapter of 
the Federation has been asked to af- 
fliate with the American Labor Party 
and will undoubtedly be represented at 
such a conference by fraternal dele- 
gates pending permission for formal 
affiliation. 

The membership is again urged to 
consider the question of amending the 
constitution to permit affiliation with 
a labor party dedicated to the same in- 
terests as those most vital to every 
member of the Federation. Only 
through independent political action in 
the form of a united national labor 
party, established by and for organ- 
ized labor, can the Federation hope to 
see enacted the legislation so badly 
needed for the welfare of its members. 
It is not fitting that the Federation 
should be lagging behind other and less 
progressive unions in a movement of 
such importance to the future welfare 
of all technicians. It should be a part 
of the agenda of at least one member- 
ship meeting of every chapter and sec- 
tion of the Federation; chapter com- 
mittees should be set up to bring the 
question before the members, and ev- 
ery individual brother should make it 
his problem to carry the discussion to 
his friends, relatives and co-workers as 
well as to every other Federation mem- 
ber. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 


Guild Shuts Hearst Sheet 


While William Randolph Hearst, the 
publisher, embarked for Italy, the News- 
paper Guild accomplished what a few 
years ago would have been considered 
impossible. Striking Guild members aid- 
ed by Seattle organized labor forced the 
suspension of the Hearst Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. The Guild demands the 
reinstatement of two editorial employees 
who were fired as a result of their union 
activities. Backing the Guild in its de- 
mand for the right to organize are all 
Seattle labor unions and the Seattle 
Central Labor Council which has twice 
voted the Post-Intelligencer on Labor’s 
unfair list. 


Nonplussed at their failure to get out 
their paper, the Hearst press in other 
cities screamed “murder” and “mob 
rule,” cried for armed suppression of the 
picket. line by city police and National 
Guard, but steadfastly refused all offers 
of negotiation either by the National 
Labor Relation’s Board or through Seat- 
tle’s Mayor. From Rome, Italy, Hearst 
cabled, “There is a greater issue at stake 
than saving money. There is the issue 
of a free press and a free country. No 
press is free that is subject to mob rule. 
No country is free where the public of- 
ficials are too cowardly or too corrupt 
to protect the fundamental rights of 
loyal and law-abiding citizens . . . the 
time to stop mob rule of communism is 
before it gains control of state and na- 
tion.” 


To Hearst’s hysteria in Italy the Guild 
replied by getting out its own four-page 
newspaper while University of Wash- 
ington college professors, longshoremen, 
liberals and labor groups augmented the 
picket line. Governor Clarence Martin 
answered over the radio, “Law and order 
have not failed in Seattle. There is no 
occasion to talk of the use of the State 
Patrol. There is no occasion to even 
think of the use of the National Guard.” 


CLO Given Till Sept. 5th 


As organization of the steel industry 
by the CIO (Committe for Industrial 
Organization) went on full speed ahead 
in the Pittsburgh and Chicago areas, the 
dispute between the CIO and the A F 
of L Executive Committee reached a 
climax with the suspension of the CIO 
unions from the A F of L. 

The A F of L Constitution permits 
expulsion of a member union only by a 
two-thirds vote of a National Conven- 
tion. The CIO now includes a member- 
ship of well over one third of the total 
A F of L. If the CIO unions are sus- 
pended before the Convention, they will 
not be permitted to be present or to 
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vote at the Convention, and it is con- 
ceded a vote.for the expulsion is certain. 


In an effort to compromise and stave 
off immediate action by the A F of L 
Council, Mr. Dubinsky went so far as 
to promise on behalf of the CIO unions 
that they would be willing to waive 
the two thirds rule at the Convention 
and allow the issue to be decided by a 
simple majority. 

At the close of the session, President 
Green announced that the ten CIO 
unions would be definitely suspended 
within 80 days unless they renounced 
their organization. In a prepared speech 
he denounced the CIO as a dual organi- 
zation advocating minority rule within 
the A F of L. John L. Lewis in his of- 
fice across the street flayed the deci- 
sion as an “act of incredible and crass 
stupidity . . . It indicates a total ab- 
sence of consideration for the well- 
being of the nation’s workers and the 
requirements of an effective movement 
of labor.” 


President Hillman of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers countered: 
“The American Federation of Labor 
through its Executive Council has not 
through all these years made any prog- 
ress in organizing the millions of work- 
ers engaged in the mass-production in- 
dustries. The Council now insists that 
the unions associated with the CIO must 
not assist bona-fide A F of L organiza- 
tions in their efforts to organize their 
industries.” 


Should the decision of the A F of L 
Council stand, labor leaders and liberal 
commentators see an unfortunate blow 
to American labor with labor divided 
into two camps and energy diverted 
from the cause of organization to juris- 
dictional disputes and inter-union war- 
fare. 


Steel Profits 


While organization surged forward in 
the steel industry to the visible dis- 
comfort of the nation’s largest steel 
men, steel production itself reached in 
August the highest level since 1930, or 
71% per cent of capacity. 


As prospects for continued advances 
appeared bright the steel industry as 
a whole earned more money in the first 
half of this year than any time since 
the depression. Pay envelopes, how- 
ever, continued meager due to speed- 
up and the low average number of hours 
worked. Last year the average steel 
worker put in 34 hours per week. 
Hence even if the mills were to make 
good their promise of time and one half 
for overtime on a 48-hour week, the 
average worker would be unaffected, 


Typical of steel earnings for the first 
half of 19386 were the following: 

The U. S. Steel Corp., reporting prof- 
its of $16,233,000, was able to completely 
pay for its dividend, and Bethlehem 
Steel, which managed a $1,193,000 profit 
for the first half of last year, almost 
quadrupled it with earnings of $4,034,000 
for the first six months of this year. 

Inland Steel made $3,298,000 in the 
June Quarter or more money than in 
any other similar period in the com- 
pany’s history. 

On the heels of the steel company’s 
profits come announcements of earn- 
ings in the motor industry. Chrysler 
Corporation reported record profits for 
the past six months. General Motors an- 
nounced its highest earnings since 1929 
with a six-month profit, amounting to 
$140,000,000 as against $83,000,000 for 
the same period last year. 


“It Can’t Happen Here” for WPA 


The WPA Federal Theatre Project 
will dramatize Sinclair Lewis’s novel 
“Tt Can’t Happen Here,” which Will 
Hays, motion picture industry czar, 
banned for production by Metro-Gold- 
wyn Mayer. 

The book tells how Fascism might be 
put over in the United States with bar- 
barous suppression of civil and human 
rights. Although the book was a best 
seller and movie rights were quickly 
snapped up, it was never produced. 

Enthusiastically, Mr. Lewis agreed to 
the WPA production of his novel, first 
because of his interest in the Federal 
Theatre Project and second because he 
believed that the play would thus re- 
ceive the least partisan treatment. 
Twenty-eight WPA theatre companies 
will present the play in fifteen cities and 
in six languages. 


Teachers Vote 


Professor Charles M. Beard said of 
Hearst, “No decent person would touch 
him with a ten-foot pole.” The Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFofL) in  Philadel- 
phia last month upheld Professor Beard 
by unanimously voting to boycott all 
Hearst papers, to cooperate with all 
anti-Hearst organizations in the com- 
munity, and to “build up sentiment 
among its members to repudiate all can- 
didates whose principles or program are 
those of Hearst.” 

Also voted at the Convention were 
resolutions for cooperation of the execu- 
tive council with the American League 
against War and Fascism, for support 
of a Farmer-Labor Party, and for the 
defeat of the Republican presidential 
nominee, 
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COCKTAIL GASOLINE 


LCOHOL may be bad for the driver, but agricultural 
A chemists say it’s good for the automobile. Get the old 
internal combustion machine just a little tipsy, and observe 
the important and interesting effects from the engineering, 
chemical, and even economic point of view. 


The discussion of ‘power alcohol’ is merely the more 
dramatic phase of a campaign now being waged by the 
“Chemical Foundation, through its Farm Chemurgic Council. 
A campaign for the greater and more conscious utilization 
of farm products and by-products in industry. 


At a conference in Dearborn, Michigan in the middle of 
‘the past May, papers were presented by representatives of 
_the leading industrial organizations interested in the exploi- 
tation of agricultural raw materials. The conference revealed 
that the lowly soybean, a veritable immigrant of the past 
twenty years, was now being grown on about five million 
_acres of American soil. This bean yields valuable drying oils 
for the paint and varnish trade, proteins for foodstuffs, as 
well as adhesives and sizes in paper production and meal for 
incorporation in plastics and resins. Henry Ford has devel- 
‘oped an extractor for the bean, and is using its potentialities 
-in thousands of pounds a year. This is part of an attempt 
to realize his famous remark that ‘we may some day be able 
to grow an automobile.’ 


Another farm product of greater use with each passing 
year is cotton. The new acetates that form the basis of all 
textile synthetics; the nitrocellulose, a well known compo- 
nent of explosives, and recently, the recommendation for the 
use of cotton as reinforcement for bituminous coating in 
roadbuilding. 


And then there is the use of oat hulls in the production of 
that valuable chemical, furfural; inositol, as a possibility from 
starch wastes ... and so on, from fact to fancy, from ma- 
terials with market outlets to mere curious from Beilstein. 
- But outsanding among all these developments is the use of 
_ ethyl alcohol in motor fuels. Reliable tests by responsible 
chemists reported more than a year ago at sessions of the 
American Chemical Society, indicate that ethyl alcohol, de- 
rived from corn by a new process, may be mixed with gaso- 
line in rations as high as one of alcohol to two of gasoline 
and used on automobiles with ordinary or only slightly ad- 
justed carburetors. 


Now here indeed, say the agricultural chemists, is a boon 
to the farmers. With a passion that is reminiscent of the 
technocrats “solving” the problems of industry, the farm 
technologists are talking about rescuing American agricul- 
ture through cocktail gasoline. Let us first record the scien- 
tific aspects of the matter. Christensen and Brown of Iowa 
State, reporting in the June, 1936, issue of the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, conclude that with 
Slight carburetor adjustments, a 10% alcohol blend gave 
‘slightly greater power output, appreciably lower specific 


; 
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TEK-TALK 


COCKTAIL GASOLINE — CEMENT STANDARDS — NEW OIL 
DRAIN FOR AUTOS — CHEAP HOUSING AT $7.39 


fuel consumption, and a 30-50% lower carbon-monoxide pro- 
duction than was obtained with’ gasoline alone’! 


It migh be supposed that such advantages, from a general 
as well as scientific point of view, would lead to the adop- 
tion of such a fuel (like the higher octane gasoline) virtu- 
ally overnight. 


But not so in this day and age. 


OIL TRUST IGNORES POWER ALCOHOL 


The oil monopolies, chiefly Standard Oil, have definitely 
pooh-poohed these results. Although all authorities agree 
that American oil supplies face exhaustion within another 
generation, and despite research for new fuels that has al- 
ready given rise to hydrogenation of coal in England and 
Germany and despite the obvious advantages to agvicu!tural 
economy and public well-being, the oil companies balk. It 
will be remembered that big business has always attempted 
to maintain a tradition of progressive “service”: it is now all 
too obvious that “service” which conflicts with profits is a 
mere advertising blurb. : 

It fell to Francis Garvan, that well known chemical na- 
tionalist and president of the Chemical Foundation,.to take 
up the cudgels against the Oil Trust. While we do not sub- 
scribe to many of Garvan’s ideas and suspect much of his 
bombast about saving the farmer, his attack upon the Stand- 
ard Oil is revealing. Garvan distributed a pamphlet to his 
Dearborn audience, issued in England by a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, advertising ‘Cleveland discol’, a 
331-3 percent British alcohol blend, now being sold to British 
autoists. Garvan showed that our oil supplies were depleted, 
and accused an American company of attempting to deny 
America, for the sake of monopoly profits, what the same 
company was allowing the British consumer, for reasons of 
competition. 

And then he brought advertisements to show that promi- 
nent automobile firms such as International Trucks, Stude- 
baker and others were advertising tractors and trucks for 
the Philipines, Cuba and the tropics, where gas is scarce 
and sugar plentiful, that operate partly or entirely on fuel 
alcohol. 

Carvan announced that the first power alcohol plant in 
America was being contsructed at Atchison, Kansas, finan- 
cially supported by the Farm Chemurgic Council. 


IT WILL TAKE MORE THAN SOY BEANS AND POWER 
ALCOHOL TO SAVE THE FARMER. 


Now, few people will deny that an organized and carefully 
planned program of farm research would be a boon: to chem- 
ists, from the point of view of jobs; to farmers, from the point 
of view of opportunities for a better living, and to science, 
from the point of view of the new facts that would certainly 
be discovered. 

Without going into the economics of it, we may be al- 
lowed a doubt as to whether this is the way to solve the farm 
problem. 
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TEK-TALK 


Let us remember that the farmer faces: 


1. Insufficient protection from drouth, dust and other acts 
of God, since the government has carried on no long-term 
work to overcome these problems. 

2. A foreign market rapidly contracting, due to the plans 
for autarchy or self sufficiency, now being led by leading 
European nations and Japan as preparation for war. 

3. A crippled domestic market due to the low American 
standard of living, our heritage from the war and the de- 
pression. 


The American farmer, as a result, is being forced off the 
land, into tenancy and peasantry, and is losing ground to 
capitalism in farming. That is, groups of men, well financed, 


CEMENT STANDARDS 


STADIUM IN BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


EMENT is made of limestone, clay and slag with gypsum 

as an adulterant, burned together to a clinker and ground 
very fine. All the water is burned out of the crystals, and 
when water is added to it, it sets by returning to crystalin 
form. Hence it should be kept moist to allow the crystals to 
take up all the water they need to form perfectly. Conversely, 
setting is not a drying out process. 

Limestones are not all alike, nor are clays, so we get 
variations in the composition of various cements. We have 
much useful information about them such as formulae that 
help in understanding them, but as for really knowing the 
molecular set-up of cement, we just don’t. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


When we analize cement we naturally get the amounts of 
calcium, silicon, and aluminum that are in it, but the crystals 
are really composed of complex molecules that are supposed 
to reveal themselves under the microscope. Let us take them 
one at a time. 

Tri-calcium-silicate is the most important, composing 
from 30 to 53 percent of the total, and being the principal 
strength-giving element. Also, it continues to give strength 
to the cement at all ages. 

Di-calcium-silicate comes next, gives off the least heat 
while setting and increases the latter strength. It comprises 
from 21 to 47 per cent of the total weight. 

Next comes Tri-calcium-aluminate, from 3 to 15 percent, 
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all operating huge acreage on a similar basis to industry 
are driving him out. 

In view of this, it is unlikely that intensive scientific 
research to develop the soy bean, or extend power alcohol, 
will benefit the large masses of farmers. And the obvious 
corollary is that only some cooperative or collective organi- 
zation of agriculture on a national basis can do the trick. 
National planning in a cooperative spirit, with a view to 
the large needs of the farm population will not only bring 
power alcohol to the public, but insure America that scientific 
research will be used for common weal rather than minority 
aggrandizement. 


It gives high early strength up to 28 days and then decreases. 
It disintegrates most easily and it also evolves the greatest 
heat during setting. It is this molecule that is attacked by 
sea water and other waters, so to overcome this, they put 
iron in some cements to supplant some of the aluminum, 
forming Tetra-calcium-aluminum-ferrite. This has no 
strength but does make the cement more resistant. It runs 
from 7 to 15 percent. 

In making cement, 112 pounds of limestone and 37 pounds 
of clay are burned with 30 pounds of powdered coal, making 
97 pounds of clinker. This clinker is bound with 3 pounds 
of gypsum added to it, making 100 pounds of cement. This 
gypsum is an adulterant, and is added to prevent what is 
called flash-set and to increase the rapidity of the true set. 
But too much will retard the setting and make the cement 
unsound. Hence it must be controlled carefully, and the sul-_ 
phur (gypsum) content in the chemical analysis must be 
watched. It should not run over two percent. 


TESTS 


In testing cement, we first sieve it to see how much will 
pass through a sieve having 200 meshes to the inch. What is 
retained in this sieve is inert matter, and should not excee 
ten or twelve percent. Most of it is chips from the iro® 
grinding balls. Then briquettes are made with a special san 
that is uniformly round. These are broken in tension, 2”! 
should show 275 pounds per square inch at 7 days and 3 
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at 28 days. Now note, that this was a tension test, while 
the concrete will only act in compression. There is now a 
move to get a standard conpression test in place of this, but 
tension and compression tests are so comparable that it is 
not a bad measure to go by. 

Consistency is next. The amount of water necessary to 
be added to a given amount of cement for a given consistency 
is the gauge of this. I remember on one occasion making 
some experiments with stiff concrete, when we ran out of 
cement. We ordered some more of the same brand, but when 
it came, it was light in color instead of dark, which meant 
that it came of another mill of the same company. To our 
dismay, it took a lot more water to make it equally workable, 
and the more water a cement requires to make a workable 
mixture, the weaker will be the concrete. This is the famous 
water-cement ratio theory. The required water runs from 
22 to 28 percent. 

Soundness is tested by steaming a pat to see if it cracks 

. usually it takes it does not. And this brings us to the 
final point, namely, time of set. The initial set, when it will 
just support a kind of needle, should not occur under one hour, 
and usually runs from two to four. If you expect to use 
ready-mix and have a long haul, choose a cement that has a 
delayed initial set. The final set should take place in less 
than ten hours, and is usually from five to eight. 

We have a special problem in high-early cements. By 
grinding very fine, the particles have greater surface per 
volume, and the reaction depends upon the amount of surface 
in contact with the water. This is the principle behind most 
of these cements, and there is a danger that some of the 
particles become too fine and set ahead of the rest. 

Lastly, dispersive agents are added to some cements, 
making them more plastic. Under the microscope the crystals 
are finer and more uniformly distributed in a thin water so- 
lution. It is probably due to a change in the surface tension 
of the liquid, so that it can penetrate between the particles 
more easily. It is an astonishing sight to see a litle dry 
powder added to stiff concrete, and then to see it soften up 
and apparently get wet. There may be a great future for 
these compounds, for we need plastic concrete on the job, and 


flooding it with water for this purpose weakens it drastic- 
ally. 


CHOOSING A CEMENT 


Now to choose a cement for use, let us apply common 
Sense to all this. It should be high in Tri-calcium-silicate 
for strength, for sea water conditions it should have some 
of the aluminum displaced by iron, for mass concrete it should 
be low in Tri-calcium-aluminate and high in di-calcium-sili- 
cate, the briquettes should test well, the sieve should not 
have too much residue, ete. These are routine points. But 
to actually get good concrete placed on the job, it must be 
plastic, and the plasticity test should rank high. And as 
for time of set, that is up to your requirements. Have sev- 
eral cements tested and choose the best. 


EpwIn P. Stone, Consulting Engineer. 


NEW OIL DRAIN FOR AUTOS 


HARLES LIEBAU, turbine engineer and veteran mem- 

ber of the Chicago Chapter has developed a device for 
Motor cars in the form of a miniature oil refining plant 
Which is soon to be marketed nationally. 

The device is a valve mechanism that takes the place of 
the old drain plug found in the crankcase. Because of the 
commonplace character and inaccessibility of the latter, few 
Probably ever suspected any improvement possible, with the 
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result, that no change of any kind has been made in this 
respect since cars were first built. 

The device is operated by remote control semi-automatic- 
ally. The control button that actuates the moving parts is 
located on the dash under the hood. It requires no more effort 
to manipulate than it does to switch on the lights. It elimi- 
nates altogether the necessity of anyone crawling under the 
car to drain the crankcase for any reason whatsoever. In 
effect, it is a miniature oil refining plant placed right in the 
crankcase. 


CHEAP HOUSING AT $7.39 


On Saturday, August 15th, the first twenty-four fam- 
ilies were moved into Techwood Homes in Atlanta, Georgia, 
by the Housing Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. For those who ponder the relationship between prom- 
ise and fulfillment, between ballyhoo and reality, it must 
be noted that Techwood is the first federal project to be 
completed by the PWA. 


The Housing Division was set up almost four years ago 
“to take the initiative in slum clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing projects in the interest of unemployment relief and re- 
covery.” To-date, this grandiose scheme has resulted in a 
handful of so-called limited dividend projects like the Hill- 
side and Woodside projects in New York City where the 


rents are $11.00 per room per month and where the con- 
struction and ownership is in private hands although WPA 
funds were used. 


Now, at last, we witness the opening of the first project 
actually to be constructed by the government on the basis 
of forty-five percent outright grant and a fifty-five percent 
loan which is to be paid off through the rents. 


Unfortunately, the rent in Techwood homes is $7.39 per 
room per month. On the basis of twenty-five percent of in- 
come for rent, this is almost twice as much as the average 
employed worker in Atlanta can afford to pay and it is 
simply prohibitive for the unemployed and those on relief. 

It becomes daily more obvious that although the admin- 
istration talks a great deal about housing, very little is 
being done about it. Consequently, it will be interesting to 
observe what new housing scheme will be offered to the 
nation when Jacob Baker and his commission report on their 
inspection of European cooperatives. The fact that Mr. 
Baker’s return coincides with the election campaign is, of 
course, quite accidental. SIMON BREINES. 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


Cozy—eh? 


This advertisement from the English 
Architects’ Journal shows the way the 
wind blows over there. The above is 
what the smart technician will design 
in the way of air-ports this fall. No- 
tice the cozy recreation room, six sto- 
ries under, and the dormitories opening 
off air locks. Those of us who studied 
entomology will notice the close resem- 
‘blance between this airport and the 
hole of the seventeen-year locust. Both 
are underground, both miss the light of 
the sky and both dodge that dangerous 
creature, man, 


No Comment Required... 


“Security earnings for WPA workers 
average $25.03”—just a headline we 
picked up somewhere. The only thing 
we resent is that word security; leave 
it out and the sentence reads all right— 
or all wrong, depending upon how you 
vote. 


2,450 squ. ft. of War 


One of the nation’s largest murals— 
and all of it devoted to war—was re- 
cently unveiled at West Point Military 
Academy. The mural, a WPA. project 

‘incidentally, glorifies the “fifteen deci- 
sive battles of history.” Heart-warming 
that may be to the West Point cadets ; 
we find it a little saddening. If anyone 
asked us about the decisive battles of 
history we’d up with stupid things like 
the invention of the wheel, and the per- 
fection of antisepsis, the invention of 
the cotton gin and the steel suspension 
bridge, surgery and ferro-concrete . . - 
The truth is, we’re prejudiced, so we 
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can’t be expected to follow the reason- 
ing of the U.S. War Department. 


Power in Them Thar Hills .. . 


Five years ago there were darn few 
farmers in North Georgia who had 
electricity. But today, according to Ru- 
ral Electrification News, they just can’t 
keep the dang stuff out of their houses. 
The reason? The Georgia Power Com- 
pany is trying to beat the TVA lines, 
bringing cheap and plentiful power. 
To do this, the Company is rushing 
“spite lines” through the countryside, 
connecting every house in sight. But 
they’re not “exactly marching through 
Georgia,” says REN. Embattled farm- 
ers, armed with axes, are chopping 
down lines to their houses; “one woman 
loaded a .22 caliber rifle and chased 
linemen out of her front yard after she 
had told them to stay out.” Them farm- 
ers know what they’re awaitin’ and 
they’re gonna git it! 


Style... 


We don’t put much stock in all ar- 
guments now raging over modern vs. 
traditional architecture—it seems to us 
much more important that the chaotic 
building industry be reorganized along 
modern lines; only that way will human 
activities be scientifically, adequately 
and economically housed. But this little 
bit of reactionary poesy from the A.A. 
Journal strikes us as downright funny: 


Form follows function, without . the 
least compunction, 


Form follows function, fiction follows 


fact. 

Form is a fiction that flowers out of 
function 

While function is a factor that’s 


founded on a fact. 


Woman’s Place Is in the Home... 


In view of his attitude towards organ- 
ized labor, we found most of WPA Ad- 
ministrator Ridder’s farewell speech not 
worth quoting. But, for one horrid mo- 
ment, we almost fancied ourselves in 
Berlin. Said Ridder: “The supreme duty 
of woman has always been the care and 
guidance of the home.” We ask you— 
Hitler or Ridder? 


Reaction in South Africa... 


We used to have quaint ideas about 
Africa; you know the sort of thing— 
palm trees, dark maidens, heat and Cul- 
linan diamonds. But that’s all stuff and 


JEREMY BOYLE 


nonsense, as any casual reader of The 
South African Builder can tell you. 
They’re so up-to-date down there that 
they-ve even got reaction. S.A.B. fea- 
tures a story called: “USA Interferes 
with Private Industry.” It’s all about 
how the New Deal ruined the mortgage 
market and the landlords with its hous- 
ing program! We wonder if by any 
chance 8.A.B. refers to Mr. Ickes Hous- 
ing Division, which is glutting the mar- 
ket with 30,000 houses for an estimated 
need of 10,000,000? . . .One of these 
days we’re going to write an article 
with a title (that’s all we’ve got so far) 
“Private Industry Interferes with US.” 


Career and Culture... 


You may think us a silly old maid, but 
we still find something sinister in all 
these “Committees on Student Selection 
and Guidance” that are being sponsored 
by the old-line professional societies. 
Latest to reach our attention was estab- 
lished recently by the Association Tech- 
nical Societies of Detroit. 123 boys lis- 
tened to speeches, read a pamphlet Hn- 
gineering—A career, A culture, and then 
broke up into smaller groups to talk over 
their problems with ATS members. 
Of course, it’s very kind of these men 
to advise the boys. We are merely won- 
dering what kind of advice they give? 
Why are the societies so interested in 
getting at the students? What eco- 
nomic interest lies behind this effort? 
... This brings us to a question never 
fully explored by the FAECT: Do we 
fully realize the importance of student 
work? Are we making any headway 
with them? 


Red, White and Blue... 


When the super-patriotic Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States lifts its 
voice, we always listen: we know our 
master’s voice. Thus we really couldn’t 
wait to read C.C.U.S.’s recent opus, 
The American Economic System Com- 
pared with Collectivism and Dictator~ 
ship. We haven’t much to report; a deal 
of misinformation about U.S.S.R., the 
discovery that “advances made by labor- 
unionism apparently* have been lost 
under Fascism,” the insistence that there 
is no difference between Fascism amt 
Communism, etc., etc. What amuses US 
is the morbid interest of the Chambef 
in such things. Haven’t we their wor 
for the permanence of the America? 
system? Then why all this noise? 


*If you think these losses are only “a 
parent,” try R. P. Dutt’s Faseism and Soe 
Revolution. 
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WASHINGTON: 


RESETTLEMENT OVERTIME 
STOPPED 


Contrary to Administration orders, 
many architects and engineers of the 
construction division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration have been working 
ian average of 15 hours a week overtime 
for a period of several months. 


Correction of these unsatisfactory 
working conditions received immediate 
consideration when brought to the atten- 
tion of the Resettlement Local of the 
Washington chapter. While the individ- 
uals involved were cowed by the anti- 
union sentiments and exploiting tactics 
of minor supervisors who flaunted Ad- 
ministration orders, a grievance commit- 
tee consisting of Federation members 
and representatives of Resettlement 
Lodge No. 206, AFGE, took up the 
matter with Frank Schmitt, director of 
the construction division. 


Mr. Schmitt said that the condition 
would be remedied at once and agreed 
that more men should be hired. He added 
that he felt that the most vital need of 
white collar and professional work- 
ers today is organization along economic 


HEARING FOR DURAND 


‘Last March Robert Durand, corres- 
onding secretary of the Washington 
hapter, was dismissed from the Federal 
ower Commission, three days before 
at agency went under the civil serv- 
e. Durand had been a member of the 
aff of the Electric Rate Survey Sec- 
on almost from its inception . His fel- 
Ww employees, who had no reason to 
‘pect that Durand would be singled out 
r dismissal because of his efforts to 
tain reallocations for himself and other 
embers of the staff, were shocked. 


The Federation, determining to its sa- 
faction that Durand’s dismissal was 
lirely unjustified, began a vigorous 
Mpaign for his reinstatement. The 
Mpaign has resulted in a recent agree- 
nt by the Power Commission to a 
aring of the facts surrounding his 
Missal before an impartial board. 
® Federation will present evidence 
Wing that Durand was dismissed sole- 
because of his union activity. Our 
nsel is John Finnerty, prominent Wa- 
“ston attorney who successfully se- 
ed the reinstatement of John Dono- 
i dismissed from the NRA by General 
eh Johnson under similar circum- 
hces, 
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NEWS FROM 


The Commission’s agreement to a 
hearing comes after four and a half 
months of persistent activity of the 
Washington Chapter of the Federation 
(which has picketed the offices of the 
Commission for the past two months), 
of other chapters of the Federation, and 
of other unions and organizations. Labor 
leaders—among whom were John L. 
Lewis, Francis Gorman, and John Bro- 
phy and sympathetic Senators and Rep- 
resentatives lent their support. In ad- 
dition, many individuals throughout the 
country notified the Commission of their 
belief that an open hearing of the case 
was essential to alleviate the strong 
suspicion that the Federal Power Com- 
mission was guilty of anti-union activity. 

The agreement to submit the case to 
an impartial board for an investigation 
is a tribute to the effective tactics of the 
Federation, to the organized cooperation 
of other unions, and to the strong sup- 
port of many individuals. Further, it 
represents a long step forward in the 
battle of Government employees for the 
right to become members of, and active 
in, unions of their own choosing. 


HUNDREDS REINSTATED 


In April when several hundred archi- 
tects and engineers were discharged by 
the Treasury Department, Washington 
Chapter reported its success in obtaining 
accrued leave and two weeks dismissal 
notice for the employees affected, It 
also succeeded in having these men 
placed on a preferential basis for re- 
employment. But what was never re- 
ported was that, within a few weeks 
of the dismisals, most of them were 
working again. 


Reprinted from Washington 
Technicians News 


CHICAGO: 


$25 INCREASES FOR 75 CITY 
EMPLOYEES 


Those sounds that have been coming 
out of the Middle West lately are un- 
doubtedly the happy purrings of Chicago 
Federationists over the chapter’s prog- 
ress in organizing large offices. 


During July, for instance, the chapter 
won a general increase of twenty-five 
dollars a month for the seventy-five ar- 
chitects and engineers employed by the 
Chicago Park District. With fifty of 
these employees members, the Federation 
was in a strong position, and as a result 
conducted open negotiations for the 
salary increases and for elimination of 
grievances. This is the office in which 
the tradition of endless hours of unpaid 
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overtime was shattered by the Federa- 
tion last April. 


At the present time, a local council is 
being organized in a large corporation 
employing 200 technical men. Two weeks 
of activity have established a nucleus 
of thirty Federation members. The men 
are fed up with four nights a week of 
unpaid overtime. Now that their resent- 
ment is taking organized form this prob- 
lem will undoubtedly be settled to their 
complete satisfaction as soon as they 
become a bit more solidified. 


The paid-up membership of the chap- 
ter has tripled in the past year. Contacts 
are rapidly broadening and often in- 
quiries about the Federation arvive in 
the mail. There is a reason for all this 
in the direct benefits that have been ob- 
tained for the men on the job. Three 
general pay increases obtained recently 
in the offices of large employers have 
made an indelible impression on the em- 
ployed. Wide-spread use of the chapter 
employment service has helped many un- 
employed. As a result, the chapter at 
present has not a single member out of 
work. Clear evidence of the importance 
of the employment service was demon- 
strated in several cases of members who 
paid good money to agencies for jobs 
they could have obtained from the Fed- 
eration, 


Tremendous enthusiasm from members 
and non-members greeted the announce- 
ment that Van A. Bittner, regional di- 
rector of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization will address the September 
25th membership meeting of the chapter. 
There is room for further enthusiasm 
in the report that Mr. Bittner and the 
local CIO organization have offered the 
Chicago chapter full jurisdiction over 
the Chicago district in organizing the 
technical workers. 


ALFRED KEN'I 
Chapter Wditor 


BOSTON: 


The battle for prevailing wages on 
WPA entered the final stage and an- 
other page of the Federation’s successful 
campaign appeared to be complete after 
a meeting with Boston WPA director 
McDonough on August 18th. The 
schedule of hourly rates worked out at 
this meeting are comparable with rates. 
in civil service and private industry. 
It is proposed to adjust the number of 
hours of work per month, so as to main- 
tain the present “security wages.” 


In working out the schedule, the chap- 
ter representative had previously ana- 
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NEWS FROM THE CHAPTERS. UO... 


lysed the results obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the WPA. Because 
of the haphazard nature of these re- 
sults, Mr. McDonough agreed to prepare 
a parallel chart based on Municipal, 
State and Federal Civil Service rates. 
A third chart presented an adjusted 
scale based on both private and civil 
service rates. The final charts were cor- 
rected in line with the Federation’s re- 
commendations, and from them the ten- 
tative rates for WPA were worked out. 


The schedule will be submitted to the 
Massachusets WPA Administrator Ed- 
wards for final approval. However, the 
Federation was assured that the scale 
would be adopted virtually as agreed on. 


During the week of August 10th, the 
technicians on the Wave Length Project 
of Massachusets Institute of Technology 
obtained increases of approximately $25 
per month. 


The project workers had tried unsuc- 
cessfully for several weeks to obtain a 
hearing on their wage proposals. Then, 
with the cooperation of the Federation, 
they received the hearing and increases, 
from their former $65.54 wage for the 
pay period, to $77.97, within a week. 


CLEVELAND: 
WPA WAGES SLASHED 


The somewhat naive opinion has been 
hazarded by a member of the Cleveland 
Chapter that the WPA powers-that-be 
are deliberately trying to force the 
“white collar workers”—the technicians, 
the office workers, ete.—to organize ef- 
fectively. This is the interpretation put 
upon the latest move of the WPA in Ohio 
in effecting its revision of rates of pay 
for WPA workers. 


It would be comforting, at least, to be 
able to accept this interpreation, if 
there were any evidence that it was cor- 
rect. But a study of the facts leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that, actually, 
deliberate advantage is being taken of 
the UNorganized state of white collar 
workers to cut their pay and lengthen 
their hours of work, while the well-or- 
ganized trades and occupations are kept 
on status quo or given increases. In 
other words, they are robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, “Peter” being the role played 
by the white collar workers. 


On July 21st a new schedule of WPA 
’ yates and hours was issued for WPA 
workers in the Cleveland District. 
Under this schedule draftsmen, for 
instance, who had previously been work- 
ing on a 100 hour per month basis, at 
$1.034 per hour, were placed on a new 
basis at 75¢ per hour. Despite the fact 
that the first semi-monthly period of July 
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had been passed the schedule was made 
retroactive to July Ist. 

Some of the new rates,—according to 
the schedule dated July 21—and the pa- 
rallel old scale, follow: 


Engineers Old 100 hrs. @ $1.034 $103.40 
New 116 hrs. @_ 89 103.23 
Transitmen Old 100 hrs. @ 985 93.50 
New 121 hrs. @  .77 93.17 
Rodmen Old 182 hrs. @_ .54 71.28 
New 115 hrs. @ 62 71.30 
Draftsmen Old 100 hrs. @ 1.034 103.40 
New 187 hrs. @_ .075 102.75 


The monthly amount earnable remains 
practically the same. But no one will be 
simple enough to maintain that the in- 
crease in hours and the decrease in hour- 
ly rates does not constitue a slashing 
cut in pay. As for the retroactive pro- 
visions of this new schedule: they con- 
stitute a form of robbery. 

Did the well-organized occupations 
fare as badly as the unorganized or poor- 
ly organized. By no means. Here is a 
comparison of some of the rates accorded 
“skilled” organized workers and some 
of the largely unorganized workers. Ar- 
chitects and draftmen and engineers, 
ete. ete., seem to be “unskilled” accord- 
ing to this schedule—unskilled at least, 
in organizing for their own protection, 


Cement handlers $1.25 $ 71.25 
Draftsmen, Grade C 62 71.30 
Building laborers 82 71.34 
Bricklayers 1.375 93.50 
Draftsmen, Grade B -70 93.10 
Electricians 1.50 93.00 
Shovel operators 1,75 92.75 
Architects 92 103.04 
Draftsmen, Grade A Ay (5) 102.75 
Engineers . 89 103.24 
Surveyors ri HG 108.18 


Isn’t comment superfluous? 


“How,” we ask, “can professional ‘dig- 
nity’ be even thought of let alone be 
prated about, in the fact of such evi- 
dence? To those who still stand aloof 
from organizations such as the FAECT 
because of their reluctance or their “pro- 
fessional dignity,” we say “If your pro- 
fessional dignity cannot, unaided, pro- 
cure for you any better social recogni- 
tion and economic rewards than those 
accorded the illiterate laborer, you would 
better shed your ‘dignity’ as you would 
a tattered coat. You cannot eat dignity, 
you cannot wear it, you cannot raise 
families on it, nor send your sons to 
college on it. ‘Dignity’ is a cloak which 
the exploiting employer encourages 
you to drape about yourself to hide the 
nakedness of your starved existence. 
That cloak is now completely diapha- 
nous!” 

Efforts will be made to mobilize the 
sentiment of technical and other workers 
against these discriminatory regulations 
and cuts. It is hoped that the Cleveland 
Chapter of the FAECT can effect joint 
action with the Office Workers’ Union, 


and others interested, to publicize and 
fight this dangerous tendency of WPA 
authorities, and to force adjustment of 
the retroactive larceny of the affected 


workers’ time. 
PAUL V. L. STEWART 
President, Cleveland Chapter, 


Federation School: 


On September 14th the Fall Term of 
the New York FAECT School will open 
with thirteen courses. As in the recent 
Spring Term special emphasis will be 
laid on courses in preparation for New 
York State Architects’ and Engineers’ 
License Examinations. In addition there 
will be courses in the technology of 
paints and allied products and in public 
speaking, life drawing and other sub- 
jects of interest to Federation members. 

The instructors are active profession- 
al men who are specialists in their re- 
spective fields. The school is non-profit 
making and fees are charged only to 
defray expenses, such as rent, light, 
equipment, etc. 

NEW YORK CITY 
C.o ur Bes: 

I. Building Laws—including zoning. 
the planning of multiple dwell- 
ings, etc. 

Il. Architectural Practice — specifica- 
tions, supervision, liabilities, etc. 

Ill. Structural Design. 

IV. Mechanical Equipment—plumbing, 
heating, ventilation, electrical 
work, elevators, etc. 

V History of Architecture. 

VI. Building Materials and Construc- 


tion—methods and _ superinten- 
dence. 
VII. Architectural Design, 


Planning 

and Composition. ‘ 

VIII. Analysis of Statically Indeter- 
minate Structures. 

IX. Technology of Paints, Varnishes, 
Colors and Allied Products—theo- 
ry and practice. 

X. Public Speaking. 

XI. History of the American Labor 
Movement. 

XII. Life Drawing. 

XIII. Water Color Technique. 

The school will be open for registra- 
tion beginning September 8th from 6:30 
to 8:30 P. M. 

The FAECT School is located at 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Material Highlights: 

Vice-President Kornacher ‘visited Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul during July and 
August to assist birth of a Twin Cities 
Chapter. 

National Organizer Weber and New 
York Chapter Secretary Jacoby visited 
Boston to aid private industry and pre 
vailing wage activities. 
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Numerous complaints have reached 
the Federation, concerning an obvious 
fault of omission in the popular text 
pooks on the History of Architecture. 
Tt is felt that, while the lives and works 
of designers of former ages are well 
documented and analyzed, the archi- 
tects of the present century are passed 
over with a casual mention. What of 
Schultze and Weaver? C. B. Meyers? 
A sentence, if they are fortunate. S. S. 
Kress? R. H. Macy? Not a word. 

While this appeal is somewhat out 
of our line as a labor organization, we 
felt that we might attempt to supply 
the lack. To date we have completed 
the historical analysis of one well known 


firm. 
SCHLITZ AND ROVER 


Biography 

Leopold Schlitz was a squad boss in 
the office of Gluck and Gluckmore when 
he met S. Ottoman Rover, wealthy real 
estate operator. The new firm began 
‘with only the Biltman-Blowmore Hotel 
contract (which Gluck and Gluckmore 
had held up to this time) and for some 
years they struggled along with hotels 
in Miami, Havana, Chicago and West 
Athens, Pa., until, between the years 
1926 and 1929, they designed their three 
masterpieces (see below). Recently 
Schlitz has devoted his time to writing 
on housing for the American Architect, 
and Rover has retired, emerging from 
s well earned obscurity only occasion- 


EDITORS’ UNEASY CHAIR 


My dear Friend Mr. K——: 

If you will kindly pardon my delay 
nm replying to your inquiry of recent 
date concerning the material about my 
ate pal Dr. Steinmetz, which I have 
romised to you. 

I have read the small contribution I 
ave made to your journal concerning 
the Employment Agency Racket, and I 
egret to inform you that the only way 
-could recognize that it was from my 
fn was the fact that I agreed upon 
ODme pseudoname called “George 
an 3? 

The thing you published has about as 
tuch semblance to the original as my 
ist summer’s straw hat has to a button 
N my nightshirt. If this is a sample 
how far you can or do go in muti- 
Hing original contributions, I wish to 
that I hastily and gladly retract 
ly and all promises given you. 

Not fully understanding your psych- 
gy, I am forced to come to the in- 
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WHAT SIR BANNISHER FLETCHER OMITS 


ally to write letters to the Herald Trib- 
une, under the pen name “One who is 
proud to call himself conservative.” 


Monuments 


1926. The Lushmore Hotel. Modern- 
ized Romanesque, with touches of By- 
zantine. Corbels, five-centered arches, 
highly decorated coffered ceilings. As 
Schlitz said at this time, “We have 
found a style which expresses America.” 

1927. The Prix Hotel. A doubtless 
logical development into Italian Renais- 
sance. To quote Schlitz: “We felt that 
at least we were expressing the stabili- 
ty of American life.” 

1928. The Wellworth Hotel. The next 
logical step—modern. Functional mod- 
ern, Beaux Arts modern, modernized 
classic—all of modern. Schlitz said, 
“We deny that this is Bolshy architec- 
ture.” 


Critical Comment 

The firm, obviously, is. well versed in 
the styles of architecture. Schlitz has 
been quoted as saying, “We believe that 
in electicism America will find its ar- 
chitectural expression.” Critics have of- 
ten complimented the firm on their wide 
knowledge of design and construction 
as indicated in their three important 
buildings. Such flattery seems to em- 
barrass Schlitz. 

“Rover and I,” he points out smil- 
ingly, “were abroad at the time all 
three hotels were designed.” 


evitable conclusion that you associate 
talent and brain power with cutting 
things up in a shape beyond all hope 
of recognition by the authors. In my 
opinion such a procedure is not only a 
high-handed one, but shows a complete 
lack of understanding the full function 
of your job. You are not only supposed 
to furnish the members with vital in- 
formation, but you are equally respon- 
sibe for giving interested members a 
chance to express THEMSELVES, as 
much as possible in the original style 
and form. Naturally, when you see a 
grammatical error or some absolutely 
wrongly constructed sentence, you are 
to watch out for that and correct it. 
But when you have the unheard of au- 
dacity to mutilate and cut up the en- 
tire contents of an article, you are going 
beyond your authority and your job and 
completely fall down in the real function 
you are to perform. I am not so sure 
whether such activity on your part are 


NOTES AND OPINIONS 


the result of an unquenchable egotism 


- or just downright mean manners. 


Anyway, please let me know when 
they get a better, a more humanitarian 
editor, and one who at least manifests 
a vestige of even ordinary courtesy to- 
ward the budding and established au- 
thors, and I will do all in my power to 
assist him. 

Outside of those few remarks, with 
kindest of personal regards, allow me 
to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. 


MONUMENTS FOR WHOM 2 


Speaking of monumental engineering 
works, what is the first thing you notice 
when you cross George Washington 
Bridge? A placard the size of a man, 
containing in bold letters the names of 
a bunch of politicians. 


Mayors, commissioners, and _ other 
“honorables” claim there the merit for 
the structure you are contemplating. To- 
wards the bottom in smaller characters 
you read also the names of some of the 
chief engineers and contractors. But 
the names of the engineers who actually 
designed and planned the bridge, of the 
craftsmen who built it, and of the work- 
ers who died in its erection, have been 
left out. 


The authentic builders of such a pre- 
tentious monument must regard this 
omission an act of cruel ingratitude. 
This practice of state rulers inscribing 
their names on somebody else’s work, 
however, is very old. 


P’tolemy I of Alexandria ordered Sos- 
tratus to build a tower for a lighthouse. 
The chisel of this artist turned a huge 
mass of white marble into one of the 
seven wonders of antiquity and, as the 
tower reached its completion, Sostra- 
tus, delighted, thought that destiny as- 
signed to him that task. The king, too, 
marvelled at the sight of the master- 
piece. Whereupon he ordered the ar- 
tist to put his name in the monument. 


Sostratus was shrewd, however. He 
engraved his own name in the marble 
and covered it with P’tolemy’s name 
made out of lime and sand characters, 
so that in time the mortar would 
weather away, and the marble would 
transmit his name alone to posterity. 

Modern architects and engineers can, 
in the case of the Triborough Bridge, 
have made two placards, one bearing 
the name of the genuine builders, and 
the other containing those of the city 
authorities. The generation to come will 
know which of the placards to honor. 

C. F. Ramirez. 
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